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For “ Tue Frrenp.”” 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 235. 


A Manchester calico printer was, on his wed- 
ding day, persuaded by his wife to allow her two 
hi pints of ale a day as her share. He rather 
vinced under the bargain, for though a drinker 
himself, he would have preferred a perfectly 
wher wife. They both worked hard; and he 
ws seldom out of the public house as soon as 
the factory closed. The wife and husband saw 
litle of each other, except at breakfast; but as 
ie kept things tidy about her, and made the 
mall sum which he allowed her for house-keep- 
ing meet the demands upon her, he never com- 
— She had her daily pint; and he per- 

ps had his two or three quarts; and neither 
interfered with the other, except that at odd 
limes she succeeded, by one little gentle artifice 
w another, to win him home an hour or two 
arlier at night, and now and then to spend an 
atire evening in his own house. But these 
wre rare occasions. They had been married a 
yar; and on the morning of the anniversary of 
ieir wedding-day the husband looked askance 
her neat and comely person with some shade 
remorse, as he observed, “ Mary, we have had 
w holiday since we were wed; and, only that I 
lave not a penny in the world, we would take a 
sunt to the village to see your mother!” “ Would 
yu like to go, John ?” asked she, softly, between 
imile and a tear, to hear him speak so kindly 
win old times: “If you would like to go, John, 
Iwill stand treat!” “Thou stand treat!” said 
ke, with half a sneer; “hast got a fortune, 
wach?” “No,” said she: “but I have got the 
fat of ale.” “Got what?” said he. “ The pint 
fale,” was the reply. John did not understand 
ler till the faithful creature reached down an 
id stocking from under a loose brick up the 
ttimney, and counting out her daily pint of ale, 
athe shape of three hundred and sixty-five 

tepences, put £4 11s. 3d. into his hand, ex- 
timing, “You shall have the holiday, John.” 
was ashamed, astonished, conscience-smit- 
wand charmed. He would not touch it, but 
uid,“Have you not had your share? Then I 
have no more.” They kept their wedding- 
iny with the old dame; and the wife’s little 
‘pital was the nucleus of a series of invest- 
tents that ultimately swelled into a shop, fac- 
ity, warehouse, country seat. 


A friend who resides at Colora, Maryland, 
sends me an instance of self-denial, the motive 
for which seems to have been the love which the 
man felt for his children, and the desire not to 
lead them into evil by his example. The nar 
rative says: 

“ At the time of my coming to Maryland, 49 
years ago, among the established families of the 
neighborhood, of the higher tone of respecta- 
bility, was that of John Carson. He was a 
farmer and merchant. In the latter capacity, I 
sometimes dealt with him, and formed my esti- 
mate of his character, as we are prone to do, of 
those we meet. Before many years his older 
sons made their appearance at the store, and 
with one of these I have been acquainted ever 
since. 

“ The use of wine, brandy, etc., was then more 
or less common among the genteel class; it was, 
of course, “in moderation.” This son told me 
a few days ago that his father, when a young 
man, was in this habit. He continued it fora 
time, but noticed that the amount required for a 
“morning dram” was gradually increasing. 
This (the older) son could remember this habit 
of his father. But when the father realized that 
the son was noticing and imbibing the influence 
of his example, he was so far impressed with his 
responsibility as a parent, that he quit the habit 
at once and forever. 

“He had also been addicted to the use of to- 
bacco. He well knew from experience its evil 
effects, and that he might the better guard his 
sons against a habit so useless and vile, he quit 
that also; and,” said my informant, “he raised 
five sons, not one of whom either drinks, or 
smokes, or uses tobacco, in any way.” 


A writer in the Nonconformist and Indepen- 
dent, mentions with approval a paper in which 
the writer says, he “ believes that if Christianity 
is to be an unmixed blessing in India, it must 
be a Christianity on the basis of total absti- 
nence.” On this he makes the following com- 
ments: 

“If he is right, we are face to face with some 
searching questions. First: Can the mission- 
aries in India insist on total abstinence for their 
converts and church members, if they are not 
abstainers themselves? Second: If the mission- 
aries must be abstainers, must not the officials at 
home, and all the directors, also be abstainers? 
I do not see how the directors could insist upon 
abstinence for their missionaries while they did 
not practise it themselves. For the converts 
would be sure to ask their teachers questions as 
to the habits of friends at home; and it would 
be very confusing to be told that they said one 
thing and did another. It would be still worse 
if the converts knew that abstinence was forced 
upon them, and by missionaries, for the good of 
India, while the friends of missions at home did 
not practise it for the good of their own country, 
which suffers more from drink than India. Other 
considerations force themselves upon one’s mind ; 
but the two I have named are so obvious and so 
vital, that they cannot be passed by.” 


The Wesleyan Advocate relates the following: 

“ A young bride of high social position having 
just moved to the city, where her husband lived, 
was’ called upon by one of the leading ladies of 
a fashionable dancing club, and formally invited 
to attend its dances, as an introduction into the 
society of her new home. With beautiful candor 
and great firmness she thanked the lady and 
those she represented for their courtesy; but she 
said ; 

“*T am aChristian—and when I was converted 
I promised the Lord to abandon the dance and 
devote myself to his service. Besides, my hus- 
band is irreligious and his soul's salvation will 
depend upon my life. I must work to win him. 
Then, I dare say, I can find much to do in this 
city in visiting the poor and the sick, so that I 
will find employment without going to dances.’ 

“That young wife astounded her worldly- 
minded visitor, who remarked, after leaving the 
home: ‘I felt as if I had committed a great 
sin.’” ‘ 


. 





For “‘ Tus Farenp.” 
Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


1796. Seventh Mo.—It appears that in years 
back, some of the Indian lands in this Government 
where I now am, were by them rented to some 
white people who settled thereon. After thus ob- 
taining possession, it seems those professed Chris- 
tian white settlers, refused to go off their rented 
lands; also those who were in stations of Govern- 
ment, supposing or pretending they could not 
easily remove them, even if the Indians were the 
sufferers; therefore advised that the lands be sold 
to the Government; and, to promote a sale, per- 
haps an offer was made to the Indians, that an in- 
terest, though much less than their value, or yearly 
income, should be paid them in lieu of their 
lands. Now, to turn the scale, and look at the 
treatment they have met with heretofore in some 
places. How do we suppose the white people 
would remove Indians, if they were to come in- 
truding and settle on the real property of the 
whites? Would it not be likely that the method 
of expelling them by sword and gun would be 
adopted, without endeavoring to convince or 
show them that the mild spirit of Christianity 
leads men to do justly, and strictly to observe 
— one towards another, in every nation 
where it prevails? To me it remains a serious 
cause of real concern that in a country of pro- 
fessing Christians, whose predecessors were per- 
mitted to come and settle on a part of the soil, 
allotted by Divine Providence to native owners, 
who are our brethren of his creation, who have 
been renowned both before and since the corrup- 
tion they imbibed through the fraud and bad 
example of white men, to be in general kind 
and hospitable, as well as remarkably punctual 
to their engagements; that these poor natives, 
in so many instances, should justly have cause 
to complain of wrongs, impositions, and unchris- 
tian treatment, through breach of contracts, 
unjustly grasping after and obtaining their 
lands: besides the great abuse and disadvantage 
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they have received by the hateful practice of 
introducing strong liquor, whiskey, ete., among 
a weak, unguarded and uncivilized people ;— 
and that these complaints should undeniably fix 
upon men, more knowing and civilized, who, if 
the Spirit of the religion they profess was at- 
tended to, would find it incumbent on them to 
show forth a very different conduct, or a treat- 
ment and disposition much more likely to in- 
struct, civilize, and convert those whom they 
term a savage and barbarous people. 

3rd.—To-day we had two comfortable meet- 
ings at Brotherton, attended by many of the In- 
dians, both men and women. This people, or 
many of them, appeared to have a deep sense of 
favor. We parted with them in much love, and 
went to another Indian settlement, called Stock- 
bridge, lodging at the house of a chief called 
Captain Hendricks. 

4th.—The committee having agreed to hold a 
council with the Stockbridge Indians, I attended 
also. This was in consequence of Friends’ con- 
cern for their benefit and advancement in civil- 
ized life, and a desire to afford them some assist- 
ance by giving them implements, such as axes, 
hoes, etc. This conference was not so satisfac- 
tory as we could desire; these Indians then 
showing rather a coveting disposition, or looking 
for larger gifts from Friends than was proper to 
expect or for them to be supplied with so hastily. 
Perhaps their expectations had been by some 
means imprudently raised before our coming to 
see them. 

Before we parted from this council, so called, 
the Indians were informed that at two hours 
from that time, I proposed to have a meeting at 
the same place where we now met them. 

In consequence of which notice, a large num- 
ber of them, men and women, came together. 
It proved to be an exercising season ; life was 
much wanting; many of them were ignorant in 
our language: so that an interpreter was made 
use of; and I felt myself poor at parting. 

I understand that the portion of land which 
these Stockbridge Indians possess, is said to be 
23,000 acres, and their number is about three 
hundred. Also that their yearly income from 
the Government is $600—which might yield 
them more benefit if a considerable part of it 
went not, or was not spent in, strong drink; 
which I suppose has manifestly been too often 
the case. 

5th.—Passing through the town of the Tusca- 
rora Tribe (who are but few, or about sixty in 
number), we went to the settlement of Oneida 
Indians, where was held a council, so called. 
Things here were not so pleasant. The Indians 
seem at times unsteady and fickle; by some 
means they were not pleased, and the interpreter 
disordered with strong drink. These circum- 
stances were very trying. But we informed 
them we were willing to have another meeting, 
which was proposed, for religious worship in the 
afternoon. 

This happened to be more trying still, for the 
interpreter was so drunken and poor a creature, 
I had but little freedom to speak by him, if suit- 
able matter had opened. So that my sorrow 
was increased on seeing so much drunkenness 
among Indians. 

From hence we returned to Stockbridge, and 
tarried there again that night. Captain Hen- 
dricks seems to be a chief of some consequence 
and reputation, and his wife a well-behaved 
woman, so far as I saw. 

The Oneidas being the largest of those nations, 
are computed six hundred in number. The 
land they hold, called 150,000 acres, and their 


income from the Government yearly, five thous- 
and dollars. 

6th.—The committee having goods to dis- 
tribute among the Indians, the business was 
finished this morning, at Stockbridge; and many, 
both men and women, coming to take leave, we 
had a favored opportunity with them, where 
greater tenderness appeared than in any other 
season since we came to visit them. 

We then went to the place where three Friends 
propose staying a while among the Oneidas, to 
instruct them; with whom we had a solid part- 
ing season. After this, as many Indians were 
come together near our departure from the place, 
my desire was mentioned of sitting under yonder 
trees a little while, with as many of them, both 
men and women, as were willing to come to- 
gether there (showing the place). Upon which, 
about 150 came; some of whom being painted 
red, black, etc., seemed to make a frightful show, 
as they sat on the ground; yet, on the whole, 
their appearance was then more solid than at 
the former times when we were with them; so 
that our parting with the Oneidas was in a way 
pretty friendly. And yet, as a portion of death 
and darkness was perceived rather than a pleas- 
ant feeling among them on these visits, although 
perhaps, in their way of civility, their custom of 
saying yough, is to give assent to what they hear 
delivered to them; yet to me it was unpleasant 


at this time; and I have my doubts concerning 


some things. 

This afternoon we went on about twelve miles 
towards the Onondagoes; and having to lodge 
at an Indian tavern, it seemed to be a poor time; 
yet I felt my mind quiet, in a good degree, 
which I esteem a high favor in these times of trial. 

The Tuscaroras, hinted of before, live on the 
Oneidas’ land, and have about two hundred 
acres allotted them; and it is said a propor- 
tion of $4,500, perhaps, annually from the Gov- 
ernment. I understand that murdering one 
another, when involved in drunkenness, fre- 
quently happens among Indians in these parts. 
Oh, that white people may be concerned to con- 
duct so towards them, as not to be found charge- 
able with guilt on account of the sins of Indians. 

8th.—After riding about eighteen miles fur- 
ther, a council (as they call it,) was held among 
those called Onondago Indians. These seemed 
not well pleased ; as we found they, upon some 
grounds, had expectations of larger gifts or 
help from Friends, than they were now likely to 
obtain. This was trying, again, and my feelings 
were unpleasant and mournful. O, the necessity 
of prudence and wise steering, if we propose to 
be useful to these uncultivated fellow-men. 

9th.—We now set forward towards the Cayuga 
Lake, on a visit to those called Cayuga Indians, 
living there, who seemed poor and miserable, 
and like the others, disapppointed in their ex- 

ctations. We found their chiefs were not at 

ome, and that the end of our coming could not 

be answered to-day ; we proposed to-morrow to 
have a meeting with some white people dwell- 
ing near. 

10th.—So, it being First-day, we met, and sat 
comfortably with a little gathering; it being a 
favored season. Here were some of the scat- 
tered little ones, with whom my heart was ten- 
derly affected. In the afternoon we went to 
meet with the Indians, having spoken to them 
on the subject the day before; and although 
none came at the time proposed, we sat down, 
and I may say I was comforted in our sitting, 
and concluded we had done well, though these 
poor creatures were very much ignorant of what 
we mean by worship. 


On the 11th, a few Indians met with us jp 
council, who appeared miserable, and some of 
them, I thought, then disordered with stron 
drink. We had but little satisfaction, as 
were looking for gifts, etc. 

Parting with them, I went from hence down 
the Cayuga Lake, and crossing the ferry, came 
to a small village called Geneva, where we 
lodged at a tavern. From thence, next day, 
(12th) to Canadoeway ; and tarrying awhile at 
Israel Chapin’s (who is the Indian agent), we 
went on to Nathan Cumstock’s, near Mud Creek 
in the Genesee country. 

14th.—At this place we had a meeting in the 
forenoon, and one in the afternoon, which were 
pretty large; and solid, favored seasons. Then 
we went on to Ab’m Lapham’s. (15th.) We visited 
several families at and near Mud Creek. Then 
to Nathaniel Aldridge’s. This seems to be 
low, flat country, the water unwholesome, and 
the place sickly. Some asked me if I was not 
afraid of being sick; I told them I thought I 
was not: for I enjoyed a quiet mind, which I 
esteemed a great blessing—more especially when 
I am in the Lord’s service. 

15th.—Next day, at Jona’n Smith’s, we had 
a large and favored meeting, in which much 
tenderness appeared among both old and young; 
a comfortable season to many. This was about 
four miles from Canadoeway. 

(To be continued.) 


they 


From “ Tue American,’ 


A Lakeside Outing. 


Having been within the city’s bounds for a 
week,—for me a novel experience that has little 
merit—it was with the eagerness of a child that 
I rode a short distance out of town, and turning 
my back upon the railway station, started, with 
a few friends, upon an old-time tramp. In the 
company were a geologist, an engineer, a bote 
nist, an artist, and others who, like myself, pro- 
fessing nothing, were eager to extract the good 
from everything that came in our way. We 
filed along the dusty highway, some miles from 
Toronto, with Lake Ontario as our objective 
point. 

There was not a feature of that ancient high- 
way that differed essentially from the country 
roads at home. The same trees, wayside weeds, 
and butterflies met me at every turn; even the 
crickets creaked in the same key, and the farm 
ers’ dogs were equally inquisitive. For more 
than a mile I am not sure that I saw a bird ofany 
kind. In this respect we are surely better off at 
home. This absence of novelty was a little dis 
appointing, but I had no right to expect it. 
Canada has been longer settled than New Jersey, 
and doubtless many a field we passed was cleared 
years before the forest was felled along the 
Delaware. 

However this may be, the outlook svon changed 
for the better, and reaching the upper terrace 
or ancient shore, the broad and beautiful ex- 
panse of Lake Ontario lay before us. From the 
upper to the lower terrace was but a step, and 
then, on the very edge of a precipitous cliff, 
looked over to see the waves dashing at its foot, 
and carrying the loose sand and clay steadily 
into the lake. Clear as crystal and brightly blue 
the waters as they struck the shore; rolly 
heavy laden with the sand as they receded. It 
is little wonder that the cliff is rapidly yielding; 
there is nothing to protect it even from the get 
tle ripples of a summer sea. Yet, wherever 
spared for a short season vegetation came tot 
rescue, and the yellow-white cliff was dotted with 
blooming clusters of tansy, golden-rod, eupalo 
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rium, and mullin, yellow and white, that were 
oo like the background to be conspicuous ; but 
got 90 the scattered asters, which were large and 
yery blue ; more so indeed than any that I saw 
elsewhere. 

The proportion of clay in the cliff differed 
exceedingly, and where it was greatly in excess 
of the sand, had withstood the destructive action 
of wind and wave, and stood out in great pillars, 
yalls, and turrets that suggested, at once, the 
mins of ancient lakeside castles. 

Leaving the cliff, not because weary of it, but 
i crowd a week’s outing into an hour, the party 
turned to a deep, shady, and vine-entangled 
ravine. Iwas happy. Indifferent to the geology, 
ably explained by one; to the botany, by 
mother ; to the beauty, as extolled by the artist, 
[found a rustic seat and feasted upon raspber- 
res. To eat is a legitimate pastime of the con- 
frmed rambler. One’s eyes and ears should not 
monopolize all the good things in Nature; but 
these again were not neglected, for I stopped 
eating—when the berries gave out—and toyed 
with the beautiful seed-pods of the Actza, or bane- 
berry. This I never find near home and so its 
novelty gave it additional merit, but it needs no 
extraneous suggestiveness. The deep, coral-red 
stems and snow-white seed-pods completely cap- 
tivated my fancy. Bearing this as a prize, I 
moved slowly over a pathless wild, hearing pine 
finches, to my delight, and above all other sounds 
the muffled roar of the lake as it beat upon the 
narrow beach, nearly two hundred feet below 
me. At last, 1 was in a strange country; one 
that bore not the remotest resemblance to any I 
had seen before. 

There was no time to tarry, however attractive 
sy spot might prove ; and next in order, having 
wen the uplands, was to descend to the foot of the 
diff and stroll along the beach. I was assured’ 
that fortune favored us, as near by was a well-worn 
path. Never was a path better described : it was 
well-worn. Smooth asa toboggan slide, and with 
few shrubs or sturdy weeds to seize in case of 
accident, my steps were clogged with fear ; each 
foot weighted with a painful doubt. I hate to 
run a risk, and fear so strained my nerves, that 
when the base was reached, every muscle ached 
through sympathy. 

If we limit the localities to sand and water, 
the lake was an ocean on a small scale, and not 
avery small scale ether. Sky and water closed 
in the earth’s boundary upon three sides; but 
the water lacked life. Nota shell,not an insect, 
not a fish had been tossed upon the sand— 
nothing but sand. This want was a disappoint- 
ment, for the gathering of flotsam along our sea- 
coast is a never-ending source of pleasure. Per- 
haps, had there been recently a violent storm, I 
might have been more successful, but probably 
the water is too cold. On the other hand, it 
was a comfort to have land and water about one 
free from every trace of man’s interference. 
Thank goodness, there were no iron piers and 
hideous rows of booths and bath-houses. For 
ought one could see, the Indians might have left 
these shores but yesterday. 

Where we now strolled the cliff had been 
spared for several years, and a rank vegetation 
covered it from base to top. Squatty willows 
and dwarf sumachs, golden-rod and chess, a 
wild grass that recalled the graceful plumes of 
the panicum crusgalli at home ; these held the 
winds at bay, but were likely when next it 
tlormed, to be carried out to sea, and with 
them tons of the cliff upon which they grew. 
Asso many of the rank growths near-by were 
heavy with seed, it was and is an unsolved 


puzzle, why there should have been a complete 
absence of birds. Everything that an ornitholo- 
gist would say seed-eating birds required was 
here in profusion; yet the birds were not. 
Already the summer migrants had departed—I 
found many warblers’ and fly-catchers’ nests— 
and the winter birds of the region had not yet 
appeared. From what I saw this day and after- 
wards in other localities, I am well convinced 
that, taking the year through, there is no spot 
east of the Alleghanies, in the United States, 
where birds are so abundant as in the valley of 
the Delaware. I have seen, since my return, 
more birds of many kinds in one-half hour, at 
home, than I saw during two weeks rambles in 
Canada. 

I was in no hurry to climb up the cliff, the 
descent of which was still impressed upon my 
memory, but the order to march came from the 
guide and we struggled slowly up the well-worn 
path. If a brief rest had not been permitted, I 
should have rebelled; but we were fortunate in 
this, and never did lake look lovelier than “ in 
the golden lightning of the sunken sun.” It was 
with regret that we turned our faces landward, 
and crossed prosy fields, and even longed for the 
bright waters while threading a fragment of 
Canadian forest. Here, too, silence brooded 
over nature; not even a chicadee flitted among 
the branches of the sturdy oaks and maples, nor 
a woodpecker rattled the rough bark of towering 
white pines. As we reached the public road, 
and stopped for supper at an old-time wayside 
inn, three silent crows passed by, high-overhead. 
They were flying in a southeasterly direction and 
I watched them long and wondered if they were 
bound for the far-off meadows at home, where 
hundreds of their kind gather daily, as the sun 
goes down. Cuas. C. ABport. 

Near Trenton, N. J. 




















Touching Children in the East.—There are 
two beliefs—you may, perhaps, call them super- 
stitions—rooted in the Oriental mind; namely, 
the power of the eye and the power of the touch. 
We know that many persons have a power of 
fascinating by the eye, and, riveting their gaze 
on the subject, can hold them for a time. Hence 
arose the superstition of the evil eye. The West- 
ern stranger must beware of looking too steadily 
at a child, and especially an infant, or he may 
soon find himself surrounded by a crowd of in- 
furiated women, who fear he is bewitching their 
little ones. But side by side with this is a faith 
in the efficacy of the touch of any holy, wise, or 
pure person. The old city of Askalon is now 
in ruins, and grand and wonderful ruins they 
are; but outside of the old walls is a large Mo- 
hammedan village, or rather town. I had gone 
into a house to see some antiques which were 
offered for sale, and left outside in the street my 
young daughter with a native servant. Hearing 
an unusual commotion without, I hastily left my 
antiquarian, and found apparently the whole 
female population of the place, with their babes, 
crowding round my daughter, while the servant 
was vehemently gesticulating, and brandishing 
a stick to keep back the crowd. As soon as we 
had ascertained the cause of the excitement, I 
rebuked our man, who, with the pride of an 
Oriental, esteemed it a degradation for an Eng- 
lish lady to notice poor fellaheen; and my 
daughter gladly complied with their demands. 
They had never seen a Western woman before, 
for Askalon is quite out of the ordinary travel- 
ler’s route; and, wonder-stricken by the sight of 
the smiling fair-skinned, light-haired girl, per- 
fectly at home on her side-saddle (another won- 
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der to them), they were sure that her touch 
would bring blessing to their little ones. When 
she began by taking a child in her arms and 
kissing it, they explained that there was no- need 
for that; the touch of her fingers were quite 
enough. The babes in arms were touched on 
the cheek, and the little toddling ones on their 
head. The ceremony over, we remounted and 
rode off, amidst the blessings and grateful looks 
of these simple women. Salem aleekum (“ Peace 
be with you,”) was ejaculated on all sides, and 
responded to by Ali selma (On thee be peace”). 
Where could we have found or seen a more 
vivid illustration of the Gospel narrative, “ They 
brought young children to him, that he should 
touch them; and his disciples rebuked those 
that brought them ?”—4H. B. Tristram, in 8. 8. 
Times. 





For “ Tuer Frienp. 


It is Finished. 


When our blessed Lord bowed his head and 
gave utterance to these words, what meaning did 
they convey to us? Was it not simply this, 
that to us the door was now open? The debt, as 
George Fox expresses it, was paid. Through sino 
the right to the tree of life has been forfeited, but 
now through the Divine sacrifice of the Son of 
God it is made possible for us to enter in and 
feed upon the Bread of Life. The language to 
us is, “ Ye are not your own, ye are bought 
with a price.” Therefore we are to “ glorify God 
in our bodies,which are his.” Let us ever remem- 
ber that we are his by purchase through the shed 
blood of our Redeemer, but that this fact does not 
of itself recreate our individual souls. We must 
of ourselves and for ourselves lay hold upon 
him to secure salvation. We are his by crea- 
tion, his by purchase, and we can become his by 
adoption. We must receive Him unto our indi- 
vidual lives in order to be his in that day when 
He cometh to make up his jewels. “These are 
they who have come out of great tribulation, who 
have washed their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

Let none mistake the meaning of “It is 
finished.” Much is said now in this age of the 
world about our resting on the finished work 
of Christ. Much as I want to glorify my Re- 
deemer for this blessing of his own finished 
work for us without us, yet this is by no means 
all. It is true we can rest in the finished work 
of our blessed Lord so far as the efficacy of that 
Divine sacrifice is concerned ; his finished work 
for us by which salvation becomes to us a possi- 
bility; but the work within us, of the Holy 
Spirit, in turning us to righteousness and creating 
us anew in Him, and leading us in the highway 
of holiness afterward, is another work. Jt is a 
necessary thing. True belief in that finished 
work and life of our Holy Redeemer leads to 
our being made willing to submit to the turning 
and overturning hand of Him who bringeth 
light out of darkness and createth a right spirit 
within us. 

We must let the King of Glory come in and 
set up his kingdom in our hearts, to will and to 
do of his own good pleasure. And we should 
by our life and converse give evidence to the 
world that we are indeed not our own but his 
who hath washed us in his most precious blood. 
“Tt is finished,” does not mean there remains 
nothing for ustodo. We are emphatically told 
to seek the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness ; knock and it shall be opened, ask and ye 
shall receive ; all of which imply deep spiritual 
prayer for right guidance, and that we may draw 
water from the wells of salvation. 
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The Holy Spirit shows to the heart of man 
its barren condition without Him, and gives it a 
sense of need, begets true prayer, and when this 
aching heart cries out for deliverence, “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner,” the answer comes to 
those who lay hold in faith, “I will heal thy 
backsliding,” “I will remember thy sins no 
more.” 

The heart is then filled with love, all past sin 
is washed away in the blood of the Lamb. 
Having come to the fountain open for sin and 
uncleanness and felt its cleansing power, we can 
rejoice in Him who hath become our light and 
our salvation. The morning beams of the Son 
of Righteousness have shed their glorious light 
upon that heart and the “mists have cleared 
away,” darkness is dispelled, and the true light 
now shineth. With this there comes a living 
peace ; the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing is shed abroad in our hearts and minds, 
keeping us in the love of God through Christ 
Jesus. “ My peace,” said our Saviour, I give unto 
you, my peace I leave with you, not as the 
world giveth give J unto you.” 

The same thing is meant when He said, in 
speaking of his own sheep, “ My sheep know my 
voice and they follow me, for they know not the 
voice of the stranger.” “I give unto them eternal 
life.” 

This is surely the new life which is granted unto 
those who believe on his name, to those who live 
and walk in the calm assurance of faith. 

I know there is much said in the Christian world 
of to-day which would lead many to rest in a mere 
acknowledgment of the life, death and resur- 
rection of our Lord ; a firm intellectual belief in 
the atonement, etc. Is this accepting the Lord 
Jesus in the way of his coming? Surely He re- 
quires more, FAR more than this, that we may 
have a VITAL UNION with Him. 

Yea, verily, there must be a complete and radi- 
cal change, a forsaking of sin, in order to obtain 
mercy and grace to help. If wedo this, “ He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” Let none 
of us, then, take up a rest short of the true rest, 
but let us day hold upon ETERNAL LIFE. Let 
us be in earnest and we shall receive the 
blessing. J.H. Y. 


For “‘ Tue Frienv.” 

The Teachings of the Spirit of God and 

Spirit of Man. 

No man can redeem his brother, or give to 
God a ransom for him. But many of us might, 
if we would give our hearts up more unreservedly 
to God and to the teachings of his Spirit within, 
be made instrumental, either by tongue or pen, 
or both, in teaching transgressors the right way, 
or in turning sinners to Him, who is the only 
way, the truth and the life, and who said, “ Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.” So 
while I do not believe in all the activity that is 
so highly prized by a large portion of the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, yet I do not think that 
the Christian’s life is a life of idleness. But I 
ardently crave that the word of the Lord may 
have free course and be glorified. But above all 
things, let it be the word of the Lord, and not 
the word or words of man, for I believe these 
are abundantly glorified and multiplied, of late, 
to the exaltation of self, but causing the ways of 
Zion to mourn. We must be meek and lowly 
in heart, and of a teachable spirit ourselves, and 
be taught of the Lord in the silence of all flesh, 
before we are prepared to teach transgressors 
the right way and convert sinners to God. We 
must know the way ourselves, before we can 
availingly teach it to others, And the promise 
is, that all the Lord’s children shall be taught 
of the Lord,.and great shall be their peace. 
While such as compass themselves about with 
sparks of their own kindling, and speak from 
that teaching for doctrine, the commandments 
of men, shall lie down in sorrow, and not feel 
that peace, which flows as a river to such as do 
his commandments. 

So here permit me to express a fear, which I 
have had for several years, and of late with’ in- 
creasing weight, which is that a large portion of 
the professors of the Christian religion, including 
our once highly favored and spiritually-minded 
Society, are under a sad and, I fear, a fatal 
mistake, about the propelling power that is now 
so vehemently pushing this new and popular re- 
ligion forward in many places. Is it the power 
of God or is it only the power of man? Is there 
not danger now with us, like there was in Paul’s 
day, concerning the Jewish religion, of having a 
zeal of God, but not according to the knowledge 
of Him, whom to know spiritually, is life eternal. 
Have we not many who are too ignorant of 
God’s righteousness, but are busily going about 
to establish their own righteousness, without 
sufficiently submitting themselves to the right- 
eousness of God? So there is danger of our 
taking the teachings of man, under the spirit of 
man, and being led off far from the paths of self- 
denial. But if we have not gone too far ahead 
of our guide, and if we have an ear to hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches, we might 
hear a voice behind us, saying, “ This is the way, 
walk ye in it when we turn to the right or to the 
left.” But I believe that outward instrumental 
helps are good in their places. And that the 
man of God would not be thoroughly furnished 
to all good works without them. But I do not 
believe they should be depended upon to the ex- 
clusion of the more sure words of teaching, which 
is near to all the children of God, and which 
teaches as never man taught. This is what the 
beloved disciple John calls the unction from the 
Holy One, and the anointing, as he calls it in 
another place, which, as it abides in us and we in 
it, will teach us all things necessary to salvation, 
for it is truth and no lie. And as we abide 
under this inward teaching of the Holy Spirit, 


we shall no longer have absolute need for ¢ 
man to teach his neighbor, and every oma 
brother, saying, “ Know the Lord, for al} ma 


know Him from the least to the greatest, by he 











































spirit that dwells in them, for it is a more Pr 


word of prophecy or teaching than any outward 
thing, and as we are obedient unto it an its teach- 
ings, God will be merciful to our unrighteous. 
ness, and our sins and iniquities will He remem. 
ber no more against us, and great will be our 
peace, both here, while we stay on earth, and 
hereafter. Davin Hupp estoy, 
Dusuin, Iyp., Seventh Mo. 7th, 1890, 





: For “ Tue Frienp,” 
Primitive Christianity Revived. 

“ Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and see 
and ask for the old paths where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls,” 

Ancient Quakerism being, as the writer be. 
lieves, primitive Christianity revived, we might 
well-nigh with as much propriety and truthful 
ness say, that the religion of the New Testament 
or the doctrines and precepts of Christ and his 
Apostles, had had their day, and hence to be 
passed from, as that of the principles and testi- 
monies upheld from the beginning by our Reli- 
gious Society. 

George Fox and his coadjutors were instru- 
mental, through power from on high, in framing 
a code or digest of doctrines and testimonies in 
accordance with the teachings of Holy Scrip- 
ture, known as Quaker principles, which were 
designed to be as enduring as the Society itself. 
Men may and do change, but principles founded 
on the Eternal Truth, are not susceptible of 
change. For being fruits of “ that blessed prin- 
ciple of light and life of Christ,” as William 
Penn terms it, “ which, he continues, “ we pro- 
fess and direct all men to, as the great instr 
ment and agent of man’s conversion to God,” it 
is not in the power of man or the lapse of time, 
to impair or overthrow them. 

It is greatly to be hoped that not one of our 
members, our young Friends particularly, will 
give heed to, or rely upon any such fallacy as 
that the Society has fulfilled its mission ; which 
seems much like seeking to make the cross of 
Christ, so far as such are concerned, of none 
effect, or the offence thereof to cease. The way 
to Heaven is as unchangeable as its Divine 
Original, being no wide gate and broad-way 
thoroughfare, nor one of ease and smooth- 
ness, to be reached with railroad speed and 
facility ; but, on the contrary, “a new and living 
way,” which Jesus, our crucified Saviour, has 
consecrated for us, through the veil, that is to 
say, his flesh ; “a way which no fowl knoweth;” 
a way that leads out of the spirit of the world 
into passive submission to the Government of 
Christ, and into faithful obedience to his will re 
vealed with power by his Holy Spirit in the 
secret of the heart. This will tend to wines 
within us, into Christian subjugation to Him, 
who “ casteth down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringeth into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

Is it not one of the great deceiver’s tempt 
tions in this day, to cause some to seek to appear 
to entertain large and liberal views; to prompt 
such to call in question ancient usages and long 
established principles and testimonies, with 
old ways and paths ; and thus to make themselvé 
seem wiser than their forefathers in the Truth. 
If such are fancied attainments in the eyes of a 
particular class of the community, and especially 
of some young men, would that they could buts 





THE consequences of a single sin are fre- 
quently so far-reaching and damaging in their 
character, that our whole subsequent life will be 
affected by it. Repentance on our part, and 
forgiveness on God’s, may not entirely bring 
back the old status; for, while the guilt of sin 
and the eternal punishment of sin have been re- 
mitted, yet eee innocence has vanished, and 
the temporal sufferings, coming in a long train 
in consequence of sin, will have to be borne. 
The wound is healed; the life-long and disfigur- 
ing scar remains. Many an old man finds his 
days to be still embittered by those things that 
have persistently followed in the trail of the sins 
of his youth. David lost tremendously in self- 
respect, in tranquillity, in reputation, in parental 
influence, in a kingly power to elevate his people 
to good, through his single sin; and some of 
these consequences followed him, and brought 
him trouble after trouble, up to the day of his 
death. So, then, it does not pay to sin. Though 
remission of sin, and of eternal punishment, are 
possible when true repentance is possible, yet, 
even where the soul is again at perfect peace 
with God, the still remaining outer consequences 
may follow us as closely as our shadow, to the 
very grave.—S. S. Times. 
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themselves as others—once so beguiled—see 
them, self-opinionated and puffed up with head 
knowledge; could these but know how they 
little themselves, and show forth their own 
inexperience if not ignorance, they would surely 
wk tohumble themselves as in the dust before 
the spirits of those departed worthies, who were 
ws lights and an honor to their age and genera- 
tion, as well as to all succeeding time. 

John Barclay thus characterizes some in his 
day, of whom he wrote: “They are in the seat 
of the scornful,” “Subtle poison is under their 
tongue.” And from apprehensions lest the young 
Friend to whom he was writing might be moved 
by the crooked, twisting arguments such might 
bring, he adds: “ My advice to thee is, avoid 
sch company, shun such associates, trust not 
thyself to dispute with them; thou wilt not be 
likely to get good by it, nor do them good, but 
w receive harm in ways little suspected.” May 
not this be a seasonable caution to young minds 
snd hearts now who secretly desire to be led and 
reserved in the lowly abiding place of the duti- 

Christian ? 

Over all, it is truly pleasant and encour- 
aging to know, that all are not such. That 
there are those, both among the elder and the 
younger class, who are asking for the old paths, 
who desire to be firm and consistent upholders, 
tree and faithful exponents in all their ways 
before men, of ancient Quakerism—its doctrines 
and testimonies, its principles and practices— 
without diminution or compromise. 





WHEN the peasant obtains freedom, and sets 
upa democratic republic, he finds that that only 
means that he must turn about and do again 
wluntarily as an intelligent citizen, what he 
did before under human compulsion. When he 


| gets self-government, he finds that it still means 


government; only that now it is turned into per- 
wnal discipline instead of being governmental 
compulsion. If he gets his personal liberty, 
then civil liberty is nothing but a guaranty that, 
in doing his best to learn the laws of right liv- 
ing, and to obey them, to the end that his life 
may be a success, no one else shall be allowed to 
interfere with him, or to demand a share in the 
product of his efforts. That is what the function 
of the State is; and if it does more or less, it 
hils of its function.— Prof. Serrinex, in Indep. 





Friends After a Fight.—A fine Newfoundland 
dog and a mastiff had a fight over a bone, or 
ome other trifling matter. They were fighting 
0 @ bridge, and being blind with rage, as is 
ten the case, over they went into the water. 
The banks were so high that they were forced 
lo swim sume distance before they came to a 
unding-place. It was very easy for the New- 
imndland dog; he was as much at home in the 
vater as a seal. But not so with poor Bruce. 
He struggled and tried his best to swim, but 
wade little headway. Old Bravo, the Newfound- 
hod, had reached the land, and turned to look 
it his old enemy. He saw plainly that his 
trength was failing, and that he was likely to 
town, So, what should he do but plunge in, 
tue him gently by the collar and, keeping his 
wse above water, tow him safely into port. 

It was curious to see the dogs look at each 

tf as soon as they shook their wet coats. 
heir glances said plainly as words: “ We will 
‘ever quarrel any more.”-— North Carolina 
esbyterian, 
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SELECTED. 
RELIGION. 
’Tis this, my friend, that streaks our morning bright ; 
’Tis this that gilds the horror of our night,— 
When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few ; 
When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue ; 
’Tis this that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction, or repels the dart ; 
Within the breast bids purest raptures rise, 
And smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies. 
ston diatacedialaibdciitic meats 


LINES 


Suggested by an Illustration of Agnosticism 
versus Christian Realization. 


Two butterflies, of beauteous wing, 
Above the flowers soft fluttering, 
Questioned if any really knew 
That in the blossoms honey grew. 


The while they raised their doubting word, 
There came a brilliant humming-bird, 
And dipping in a flower-cup, 

He drew the precious nectar up. 


Oh, fool and slow of heart! to stay, 
Quibbling the fleeting time away, 
When earnest, wise research forsooth 
Would soon reveal the Blessed Truth. 
—F. Burge Griswold. 





SELECTED. 
AT FPOURSCORE YEARS. 
(The following sonnet was oceans Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, two years ago, to John G, Whittier.) 
Friend, whom thy fourscore winters leave more dear 
Than when life’s roseate summer on thy cheek 
Burned in the flush of manhood’s manliest year, 
Lonely, how lonely! is the snowy peak 
Thy feet have reached, and mine have climbed so near! 
Close on thy footsteps mid the landscape drear 
I stretched my hand thine answering grasp to seek, 
Warm with the love no rippling rhymes can speak. 
Look backwards! From thy lofty height survey 
Thy years of toil, of peaceful victories won, 
Of dreams made real, largest hopes outrun ! 
Look forward! Brighter than earth’s morning ray 
Streams the pure light of heaven’s unsetting sun, 
The all-unclouded dawn of life’s immortal day. 


oro 


THE DAILY CROSS. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 

A daily cross must bear 
With never-ceasing patience, 

With watchfulness and prayer; 
And, morning after morning, 

Must tread the upward way, 
That leads through pain and conflict 
To love’s eternal day. 


SELECTED. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 
The Master’s life must heed ; 
Must spend himself for others, 
And hear when others plead ; 
Must lift the little children 
In arms of blessing up, 
And oft to sorrow’s pallid lip 
Hold sweet companion’s cup. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 
He cannot step aside 

In scorn of weakness tempted, 
In loftiness and pride. 

For who would follow Jesus 
Must mingle in the throng, 
And aid when hunger waileth, 

And stoop to right the wrong. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 
Through strife and shame and death, 
Will sit with him at length on high— 
And this Messiah saith. 
The daily cross, my brothers, 
And then the crown and palm; 
Here, loss and many a trial; 
There, heaven’s unending psalm. 
E. M. Sangster, in S. S. Times. 
Brooktyy, N. Y. . 


ALL Friends, take heed of jars and strife, for 
that is it will lead from the good in you; there- 


PREFER a peaceable life with moderate gains, | fore let it not harbor in -your bosom, lest it eat 


great advantages with irregularity. 


wHo_ioaa 


out the good in you.—G. Foz. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Edible Birds’-Nests.—These are the nests of 
a species of swallow, and are obtained from the 
islands off the Coast of Annam. They are the 
product of the salivary secretions of the swal- 
low. They are gathered in the spring, summer 
and autumn. Two nests of the first quality 
weigh one ounce, and are worth at the she of 

roduction five Mexican dollars at current value 
in Annam. Those of the second quality are 
worth little more than half as much. The sum- 
mer gathering is entirely of nests of the second 
quality. They are smaller and less compact, 
It requires four of these to make an ounce. 
which is worth two Mexican dollars. The au- 
tumn harvest is still less valuable. The nests 
are scarce and not highly esteemed. It requires 
seven to make an ounce, which is not worth 
more that $1.20 to $1.40. Experts express the 
opinion that this third gathering should be dis- 
pensed with, since it is worth so little and there 
is danger of destroying the eggs. Nearly all 
the nests are sold to the Chinese living in the 
cities of Annam and Tonquin, or sent to the 
Chinese ports. Only the Chinese and some high 
mandarins of the Court of Hue, who prefer the 
Chinese cuisine, can afford the luxury. They 
are eaten by the Chinese cooked with flesh or 
with sugar, Luting first been cleaned of all ex- 
traneous substances by a liberal application of 
hot water. When cooked with fowl or game, 
fruit of the water-lily is added. Chinese phy- 
sicians prescribe them as a sovereign remedy for 
diseases of the lungs, asthma, disordered diges- 
tion and most other maladies. If they have 
curative qualities of the kind mentioned, they 
probably share them with other alimentary sub- 
stances containing more or less gelatine. The 
good qualities of the nests are estimated, no 
doubt in proportion to the price. It is certain 
that, as an article of diet, they have made little 
impression on Western nations. 

How Deer Act in a Snowstorm.—F rom a gen- 
tleman recently down from the mountains, the 
Marysville Appeal learns of the strange expe- 
riences of various sorts of wild animals, during 
the past winter. 

Deer, when caught in a blinding snowstorm, 
huddle together and tramp round and round in 
a circle, beating down the soft snow, so that 
when a very heavy fall occurs during say twelve 
hours, they find themselves in a snow-pen, with 
walls above them; and if they commence to 
tramp on top of several feet of snow during a 
storm, they often find themselves in a corral of 
snow, with a wall surrounding them to a height 
of 10 or 12 feet, when the storm clears off, being 
virtually imprisoned in a snowy prison pen, from 
which escape is impossible until the spring-thaw 
of the season. 

There lives an old miner on Canyon Creek, 
in Sierra County, several miles above Brandy 
City, who was taking a stroll near his cabin last 
winter, after one of the heavy snows, when he 
came across one of these deer-pens in the snow, 
and there imprisoned were seventeen deer of 
various sizes. They were in a circular pen of 
snow, with walls fifteen feet high. Upon the 
man’s appearance, the deer became quite ex- 
cited, and huddled together and dodged from 
one side of the pen to the other. However, as 
hunger came upon them, they became more 
docile, and the frequent visits of the miner, 
with boughs and buds from adjoining trees, 
which he threw into the pen as food, caused the 
deer to become regular pets, and to watch for 
the visits of their protector. After awhile, the 
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eousness, for then all things needful for you shall 
be added. You will live lives of godliness which 
have the promise not only of this world, but also 
of that which is to come. This is my concern for 
you to-day, not merely that you shall win the Te- 
spect of men, nor that you shall obtain the prizes 
of earth; what the world calls virtue is a name 
and a dream without Christ. The foundation of aij 
human excellence must be found in having Christ 
formed within us. God has but one method by 
which to save men, the cross of Christ. He can 
have only one, for the cross of Christ means death 
to evil, life to good. There is no other way to gal. 
vation but that. That in itself is, and alone ig, sal. 
vation. Out of Christ it is woe to the man who 
dares to pass his days in the midst of privileges 
which you and I enjoy so richly. 

You have heard, perhaps in weary iteration, that 
it is a fearful thing todie. Let me say not this, but 
that it is a fearful thing to live, having received 
the kingdom that cannot be moved, without ip. 
terest, without identification with it. Go forth, then 
from these halls living men, use crucified with 
Christ, and be the lives you live in the flesh lives of 
faith in the Son of God, who loved you and gave 


man placed a ladder in the pit, and spent a 
great deal of time in handling his pets. Occa- 
sionally he would take one out for food, as meat 
became scarce, and in this way used up several 
of the deer, but the Appeal is told that he has 
most of the deer yet, in a state of domestication. 
It is said he has a deer ranch in his mountain- 
home, much after the fashion of a cattle ranch 
on a small scale. 

The Appeal is also informed that a similar 
band of deer was found in one of those deadly 
snow-pits near Washington, Nevada County, and 
was likewise rescued. The streets of Downie- 
ville were enlivened last winter by the appear- 
ance of deer which were driven from the deep 
snows of the mountains down to the river towns 
by starvation, and domesticated by kindness and 
food. As the snow has been disappearing, many 
carcasses of deer have been found where they 
have perished in the deadly snow corral. The 
heavy and sudden snows of the past winter have 
caused fearful mortality among the deer which 


lulose of the paper into propylin gun cotton. 
The excess of the acid having been expelled by 
pressure, the paper is washed with plenty of 
water until all traces of the acid have been re- 
moved. It is then reduced to a pulp, and passes 
to the bleaching trough. 

Most of the water having been got rid of by 
means of a strainer, the pulp is mixed with 20 
to 40 per cent. of its weight in camphor, and 
the mixture is thoroughly triturated under mill- 
stones. The necessary coloring having been 
added in the form of powder, a second mixing 
and grinding follows. The finely divided pulp 
is then spread out in thin layers on slabs, and 
from twenty to twenty-five of these layers are 
placed in a hydraulic press, separated from one 
another by some sheets of thick blotting-paper, 
and are subjected to a pressure of 150 atmos- 
pheres, until all traces of moisture have been 
got rid of. The matter is then passed between 
rollers heated to 140° and 150° Fahr., whence 
it issues in the form of elastic sheets. 

















































































































did not escape to lower altitudes. 


Children in France.—The population of France 
is stationary. The reason is in the statistics of 
families. Out of over ten million households, 
there are over two millions in which there are 
no children ; two and a half millions with only 
one; two and a half millions with two, and one 
and a half million with three. Late marriages 
and small families are the explanation of the 
decadence of France. 


Comets.—The comet discovered by Barnard, 
at the Lick Observatory on September 2d, 1888, 
and known as Comet I, 1889, because it was the 
first comet to pass perihelion in 1889, is becom- 
ing an object of interest from the fact that it 
has already been observed for a longer time than 
any other comet ever known. Hitherto the great 
comet of 1811 has held the record with a period 
of observation of seventeen months. Barnard’s 
comet has already been observed for twenty-one 
months. Barnard reports it as still easily ob- 
servable with the twelve-inch equatorial of the 
Lick Observatory, and thinks that with the 
great thirty-six inch instrument it can easily be 
followed until next September, two full years 
from its discovery. On account of its remote- 
ness from both the earth and the sun, the comet 
has never been a conspicuous one; its perihelion 
distance was nearly 170,000,000 of miles, and it 
never came within 100,000,000 of miles from 
the earth. It is now well out in the region of 
the remoter asteroids, and not far within the 
orbit of Jupiter. It must be in reality a comet 
of quite unysual magnitude, to be seen so far. 
It is worth mentioning, ig this connection, that 
Brorsen’s comet, which was due this spring, has 
failed to put in an appearance, although care- 
fully looked for by the most experienced comet- 
hunters, with the help of an elaborate epheme- 
ris computed by'Lamp. The question at once 
arises, What has happened to it? Is it a case of 
perturbation by encounter with some asteroid or 
other unknown body, or has it simply lost the 

power of shining, as seems to have been the case 
with Biela’s comet ?— Independent. 


How Celluloid is Made—While everybody 
has heard of, or seen, or used celluloid, only a 
few know what it is composed of, or how it is 
made. The following is a description of the 
process carried on in a factory near Paris for the 
production of celluloid: A roll of paper is 
slowly unwound, and at the same time saturated 
with a mixture of five parts of sulphuric acid 
and two parts of nitric acid, which falls upon 
the paper in a fine spray. This changes the cel- 








Conn., have been ill from typhoid fever, the re- 
sult of using infected milk from a dairy farm 
City Engineer Well, a member of the Board of 
Health, is among those who have died. The 
New York Times says he was a practical sanita- 
rian, to whom the city was indebted for its sys- 
tem of sewers; yet he was drinking milk from 
a farm a few miles away where the farmer him- 
self was ill of typhoid fever, and whence an 
employé had been taken to the Waterbury City 
Hospital to die of the same malady. Families 
that make much use of milk should know its 
origin and treatment before using it. 


the Ultramontane adversaries of Dr. Dollinger have, 
since his death, republished an article on the great 
German Reformer, written by him in 1851, while 
he belonged to the strictest party in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
a singular method of quotations from the Reformer’s 
works, presented a remarkable caricature of Luther’s 
life al 

gard to Luther were greatly changed. However, 
this change of conviction on the part of Dollinger 
has not prevented the Ultramontanes from repub- 
lishing, after his death, his brochure on Luther, 
and by throwing it on the market for the nominal 
price of ten cents, to scatter it broadcast over the 
land. 
wake of the attack. 
publication of Dollinger’s brochure, the famous 


































Poisonous Milk.—F orty persons in Waterbury, 


ee 


Items, 
Dollinger on Luther.—The Independent states that 


In this little book, Dollinger, by 


work. In his later years, his views in re- 


But the answer has speedily followed in the 
Immediately after the first 


Erlangen theologian, Hofman, published a reply 
which in its character and contents is still the best 
that has been issued against the historical fabrica- 
tion of the Jesuitic school within the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Applying stringently and strictly and 
in most cases verbatim the method employed by 
Dollinger in the case of Luther, to the writings of 
St. Paul, he showed that the resultant picture was 
of a necessity as much a caricature of the great 
Apostle’s life and work as was Dollinger’s portrait 
of the Reformer. This pamphlet of Hofmann has 
now also been republished by Professor Kolde, of 
Erlangen, who by way of appendix has added a 
number of citations from Dollinger’s later works 
showing his changed attitude toward the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 


A Baccalaureate Address.—In the course of an ad- 
dress to the senior class of Lafayette College, at 
Easton, Pa., President Knox said: “It would be 
folly for me to try to tell you what lies before you 
in this life. Youth is buoyant, and I wish for you 
the happy and prosperous careers you naturally an- 
ticipate. My hope is that tidings of success in 
your different callings will be born to us constantly. 


But it matters little whether this shall be so or not, 
if first you seek the kingdom of God in its right- 








Himself for you. In this way let your profiting ap. 
pear and all shall be well with you, whether you 
arise to earth’s eminences or dwell in its lonely 
vales. And so I dismiss you, with deep solicitude, 
with earnest interest, with most affectionate regard 
committing you to the loving care of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who is able to 
keep you from falling and to present you faultless 
before the presence of his glory 

joy. The Lord bless you aa keep you, the Lo 
make his face shine upon you and give you peace, 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon you and be 
gracious unto you.” 


with a 


The Removal of the Utes.—There are good reasons 


for the belief that the bill providing for the removal 
of the Ute Indians from Colorado to Utah will not 
be considered during the present session of Con- 
gress, and there are many reasons for congratulation 
in connection with this prospect. 
do no harm to have plenty of time for the cunsider- 
ation of this proposition, and if, as now appears, 
the bill will operate simply for the advantage of a 
real estate syndicate which desires to get possession 
of the Ute lands, there is the best of reasons for de- 
feating it. 


It certainly will 


Unquestionably there are some people in Colo- 


rado who wish the Utes removed, but it is notice- 
able that the movements thus far has been engi- 
neered by speculators who are desirous of getting 
possession of the rich farming lands of the Utes. 
The proposed measure, however, if it were carried 
into effect, would be a violation of the Government's 
policy toward the Indian, as it would take the Utes 


from their present arable lands, upon which they 


can and do support themselves, and remove them 
toa virtual wilderness. The Colorado ringsters argue 
that the Utes will be benefitted by the removal, as 
they then will be placed contiguous to the Navajos, 
who, they claim, are a civilized and 


rogressive 
people. Mr. Herbert Welsh, the President of the 
Indian Rights Association, has made a crushing re- 
ply to this argument. To satisfy “himself, he bas 
visited the Navijos, and finds that they are notin 
any sense a civilized people, and that, while they 
are self-supporting, they are not as civilized as the 
Utes themselves. Mr. Welsh thus disposes of the 
argument: 
“The argument that the contact of an uncivilized 
people with a civilized, under proper conditions 
will promote the civilization of the lower race u0- 
doubtedly is sound, and in this instance if the facts 
assumed were real facts, the argument for the re 
moval of the Utes in the absence of other reasons 
for their retention of their present reservation 
would be a good one; but if, as the friends of the 
removal contend, contact with the Navajos ¥ 
help to civilize the Utes, why will not contact with 
the citizens of Colorado have a much more om 
influence in that direction? On the theory of those 
who advance this argument we can only assume 
that they believe the Navajos to be more civil- 
ized than those white communities which at pre 
ent surround the Ute Reservation. This argument 
is of the nature of the boomerang.” 
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@ uburbs, was called upon at his office by a poor, 
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Mr. Welsh is sound on the merits of the question. 
fhe Utes are progressing rapidly towards civiliza- 
ion. They are peaceable and orderly, industrious 
gd self-supporting. To take them away from their 
gms and send them off to a region which is not 
gable would not only be a violation of the Gov- 
gment’s policy, but an act of spoliation in the 
isterest of a real estate ring which would be a dis- 
maceful outrage.— The Chicago Tribune. 


Training for Ministers.—Is it progress? George 
fox declared, and the Society in this country still 
naintains in its official capacity, that it is not need- 
alto go to Oxford or Cambridge—i. e., to be pre- 
pared—to preach the gospel. The Christian World 
isforms us that “the second Sunday in June was 
wtapart as ‘Children’s Day’ within the bounds of 
Western Yearly Meeting, U. S., and a collection 
ken for the education of young men and women 
who feel called to preach the Gospel.” Education, 
taining, culture, are all good and proper in their 
ight ae and time. Friends have largely suc- 
weded in keeping them there. Probably, Thomas 
thillitoe and Stephen Grellet, in striking contrast 
s regards education, were equally gifted as minis- 
rs of the Gospel. Quakerism will scarcely bear 
ach a weight as a special education and training 
or the ministry. If Western Friends go in for that, 

—or, it might be more correct to say others— 
vill find that they will leave Quakerism, or Quaker- 
jm will leave them, for, like oil and water, they 
aonot very well mix.—British Friend. 


is not the way of self-denial, and sacrifice, and 
cross-bearing, which the New Testament talks of. 
‘Then is the offence of the cross ceased.’ Our 
slender influence on the circle of our friends is 
often to be traced to our leaving so little differ- 
ence between us and them.”— The (Boston) 
Christian. 

















tion whether such an occurrence ever took place 
—nor is it important for us to know. 


We have received from George C. William- 
son, of Guildford, England, a reprint of an ar- 
ticle entitled, “ The Guildford Friends and their 
history: A glance at the days of persecution.” 
It gives a narrative of the purchase of the 
property used for meetings and burial purposes 
at Guildford—of the different sets of trustees 
who have held the title—of visits to the place 
of noted Friends, such as George Fox, William 
Penn, and Job Scott; together with incidents 
in the lives and sufferings for conscience’-sake 
of some of the members of that Meeting. 

It is a valuable contribution to the local his- 
tory of Guildford, and not without interest to 
persons elsewhere. 





Our Yearly Meeting, in 1795, declared its 
judgment in the following minute of advice: 
“ We are concerned that the management of our 
Christian discipline be not committed to hands 
unclean, particularly of such who allow undue 
liberties in their own children and families. ‘If 
a man,’ said the apostle, ‘know not how to rule 
his own house, how shall he take care of the 
church of God?” 

It has been a cause of sorrow to observe that, 
in some meetings, those are occasionally ap- 
pointed to stations or employed in services, who 
make no appearance of being Friends, and 
whose manner of life is not in accordance with 
our distinguishing doctrines and testimonies. 
Herein the precious cause, we are called to up- 
hold and promote, must suffer.— Report of Com- 
mittee to Yearly Meeting in 1874. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The public debt statement shows 
a reduction of $395,257 during Seventh Month; cash 
in the Treasury, $708,142,957. The following items, 
heretofore reported under head of “interest-bearing 
debt,” will no longer appear in the debt statement 
under that head: Bonds issued to Pacific roads, $64,- 
623,512; navy pension fund, $14,000,000 ; total, $78,- 
623,512 ; and, for purposes of comparison, they are also 
omitted from the totals reported in this statement for 
the Sixth Month, 1890. Under the head of “ Debt 
bearing no interest,” there is included the sum of $54,- 
207,975.75, the balance of the fund on deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of 
notes of national banks “ failed,” “in liquidation,” and 
“reducing circulation,’ covered into the Treasury, 
under the provisions of the act of Congress of Seventh 
Mo. 14th, 1890, and the available cash in the Treasury 
Seventh Mo. 31st, 1890, is increased by a correspond- 
ing amount. 

epresentative Sanford, of New York, has intro- 
anual te the House a resolution relative to Secretary 
Blaine’s reciprocity suggestion, declaring that action 
touching the subject of the duties upon sugar and mo- 
lasses should be poned until the next Congress, and 
requesting the President to cause negotiations to be 
entered into with Spain and the South and Central 
American republics relative to reciprocal arrangements 
of trade. 

On the 29th ultimo, President Harrison sent a special 
message to a recommending that additional 
power be granted to the Post Office Department to close 
the mails against Lottery companies. The President 
says that “the National Capital has become a sub- 
headquarters” of one of the most obnoxious and mis- 
chievous of the lottery companies, and that “ its numer- 
ous agents and attorneys are conducting here (in 
Washington) a business involving probably a greater 
use of the mails than any legitimate business enterprise 
in the District of Columbia.” 

Accompanying the message is a letter from Post- 











Aut that speak abroad, see that it be in the 
lifeand power and seed of God, that will edify 
the hody ; and not with a brittle, pevish, hasty, 
fetful mind. That must speak which edifies 
the body in love.—G. Foz. 
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A Coal Dealer’s Heart.—A coal dealer in the 








A few weeks ago, a letter was received from a 
Friend in Indiana, inquiring as to the authen- 
ticity of a report, that when William Penn had 
been recently convinced of Friends’ principles, 
he inquired of George Fox as to what he should 
do about wearing a sword, which, like most men 
of his station in life, he, at that time, carried at 
his side as a part of a full-dress suit. The re- 
port states that George Fox told him to wear it 
as long as he could with an easy mind, but that 
soon after it was laid aside. 

We have made inquiry, respecting this inci- 
dent, of several persons who are familiar with 
the early writings of the Society of Friends, but 
have not met with any authority for it, save 
tradition. Samuel Janney introduces it into his 
life of William Penn, but his account is founded 


on tradition, and not on documentary evidence. master Wanamaker who says :—“ This vast business is 
We believe that it rests on tradition alone. terribly demoralizing to the postal service. The postal 
It is by no means impossible, that some such | employé readily assumes that a letter directed to the 
conversation may have taken place. If William | lottery company contains oe it is 7 the — 
Penn did make the inquiry, that act would in-| violation of the spirit of the law ; that its loss wou 
‘ ° ‘ - | be difficult to trace, and that an attempt to punish the 
dicate a feeling of uneasiness or doubt on his 


. ; offender who shall abstract it will more likely fail than 
part, as to the propriety of wearing such an ap-| prosecutions of an ordinary character. Hence the 


pendage; and George Fox might safely conclude en to purloin it is exceptionally great.” 
that the Divine Power, which was operating on The conferences on the Original Package bill have 
his mind, and to which he had already begun agreed to report to the respective Houses the Senate 


‘ <9 ld | ” . | bill on this subject. That bill reads as follows: 
to yield submission, would ead him onward in| hat all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating 
the path which it was the Lord’s will he should | liquors or liquids transported into any State or Terri- 


“The door at which those influences enter | travel, and that it was not necessary for his fel- | tory for use, consumption, sale or storage, shall, on 
thich countervail parental instruction and ex- | low servants to give him directions in matters | #*t!val in such State or Territory (or remaining there- 
imple. I ded. is vieldi h f detail in), be subjected to the operation and effect of the laws 

pe, am persuaded, is yielding to the ways | of detail. . ‘ ‘ of such State and Territory, enacted in the exercise of 

good society. By dress, books and amuse-| The only solid foundation on which we can 


: ne al sue on a the police power, to the same extent, and in the same 
nents, an atmosphere is formed which is not | build in religion, is personal conviction by the} manner as though such liquor or liquors had been 


of Christianity. More than ever do I feel | Holy Spirit, not on invitation or the persuasion | produced in such State or Territory ;, and shall not be 

at our families must stand in a kind but de-| of others. And yet we must not lose sight of Seieadumaniaiweronseame introduced there- 

etmined opposition to the fashions of the world, | the principle, that a degree of authority justly | '" pinest ‘Theodore a seentnnnt tits thiperter toes 

ing the waves like the Eddystone light-| belongs to some, who are commissioned to ex-| Han Row, China, arrived at Chicago on the 29th ult., 
And I have found nothing yet which | hort and reprove and counsel, and that others 


k and in the course of a talk about tea commerce, said 
‘quires more courage and independence than | may seriously err in refusing to follow their ad- | that the recent passage of the Silver bill has raised the 


” rise a little, but decidedly, above the par of | vice—because their advice is the voice of the — of tea 10 per cent., all payments being made in 
religious world around us. Spirit speaking through them. aiver. 


‘ - Henry M. Stanley has signed an agreement to deliver 
“Surely, the way in which we commonly go| As above stated, we cannot answer the ques-| fifty fahetn in y brome heghutine in New York, 


lard-working woman and requested to send a 
bsket of coal to her home. “We do not de- 
liver 80 small @ quantity,” was the merchant’s 
rply: “It is our invariable rule never to de- 
lver less than a quarter of a ton.” “ But I 
annot pay for so much,” was the pitiful confes- 
ton, “and I have left my little children at 
home in a fireless room. What am I to do?” 
“Well,” returned the dealer, a kindlier light 
kaming in his eye, “I can not depart from my 
niles as to the quantity.” Then, turning to his 
derk, he continued: “John, have a quarter of 
ston of coal sent to the. woman’s address as 
won as possible.” “But I cannot pay for so 
much,” she expostulated. “I already under- 
tand that you can’t, so I will charge it to the 
thildren. Give yourself no more uneasiness 
bout the debt. Good morning.” — Boston 
Budget. 





Worldly Conformity—Dr. James W. Alexan- 
let wrote to a friend: “ As I grow older as a 
jarent, my views are changing fast, as to the 
iegree of conformity to the world which we 
dould allow to our children. I am _ horror- 
tuck to count up the profligate children of 
lous persons, and even ministers. 
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Eleventh Month 11th. He is to receive $25,000 for 
the first lecture, and $1,000 for each of the other 49. 

The population of Salt Lake City, Utah, according 
to the census, is 45,025—an increase in ten years of 
24,257. Of Brooklyn, it is 804,377, an increase in the 
last ten years of 237,714, or 41.95 per cent. Of Har- 
risburg, it is 39,202; and of Portland and East Port- 
land, Oregon, it is 50,250. 

The largest sheep ranch in the world is in the coun- 
ties of Webb and Dimmit, in Texas. It contains up- 
wards of 400,000 acres, and yearly pastures 800,000 
sheep. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 414 ; 34 more 
than during the previous week and 28 less than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the foregoing, 
218 were males and 196 females: 126 died under one 
year of age: 42 died of cholera infantum; 36 of con- 
sumption ; 29 of diseases of the heart ; 25 of marasmus ; 
21 of convulsions; 21 of cancer; 20 of old age; 18 of 
pneumonia; 14 of casualties; 13 of typhoid fever; 12 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels, and 11 of 
inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, reg., 103; coupon, 104; 4’s, 
124; currency 6’s, 113 a 123. 

CorTron was quiet but steady on a basis of 12% cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, choice, $18.00; do. fair to 
prime, $17.50 a $17.75; spring bran, $16.50 a $17. 

Frour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.35 a 
$2.75; do. do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.50 a $3.85; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.0 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.50; 
do., do., straight, $4.60 a $4.90; winter patent, $5.00 a 
$5.35; Minnesota, clear, $4.10 a $4.50; do. straight, 
$4.60 a $4.95; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.40; do. do., 
favorite brands higher. Rye flour was in good de- 
mand and firm; 150 barrels choice Pennsylvania sold 
at $3.25 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 954 a 95} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 52 a 524 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 394 cts. 

ForreiGn.—Emperor William of Germany, with his 
brother, Prince Henry, arrived in England the 4th 
instant. They were welcomed by their grandmother, 
Queen Victoria. 

An exciting scene was witnessed off Hillswick, in 
Shetland, about two weeks ago. A large shoal of whales 
was observed sporting in the bay, and many boats were 
speedily manned and put off. After much trouble, the 
whales were nearly all driven ashore or killed, the 
total catch being estimated at nearly 160. Some of the 
whales were killed in deep water and sank, but twenty 
came to the surface next morning and were secured. 

The London Times says: “The Russian Government 
has ordered the application of the edicts of 1882 
against the Jews. These edicts have hitherto been 
held in abeyance. According to these, Jews must 
henceforth reside in certain towns only. None will be 
permitted to own land or hire it for agricultural pur- 

oses. The order includes within its scope towns and 
nundreds of villages that have large Jewish popula- 
tions. No Jew will be allowed to hold shares in or 
work mines. The law limiting the residence of Jews 
to sixteen provinces will be enforced. No Hebrew 
will be allowed to enter the army, to practice medicine 
or law, to be an engineer or to enter any of the other 
professions. They will also be debarred from holding 
posts under the Government. The enforcement of the 
edicts will result in the expulsion of over 1,000,000 
Jews from the country.” 

The number of cigars smoked in Austria during the 
past year was 1,085,000,000; the number of cigarettes 
smoked was 895,000,000. 

The cholera is spreading at Mecca. On the 30th ult. 
81 deaths were reported, and on the 31st, 84 were re- 
corded. All ports on the Red Sea, the Levant, and in 
Asia Minor, have been quarantined against pilgrims. 

A decree issued by the Sultan of Zanzibar announces 
that the ordinances relating to slavery generally will 
remain as binding as before the formation of the An- 
glo-German agreement. The sale of slaves is forbid- 
den, and slave depots are prohibited. If an Arab 
marries a British subject, his slaves become free.— 
Slaves can purchase their freedom and masters may 
be compelled to sell. If an owner treats a slave with 
cruelty, he renders himself liable to the forfeiture of 
the slaves. On the death of a slave owner, without 
lawful issue, his slaves shall be freed. 

It is estimated that over eight tons of diamonds 
have been unearthed in the South African fields during 
the last 18 years. This represents a total value of 
$275,000,000. 

The captain of the steamer Glenogle, at New York, 
which arrived from Japan on the 3rd instant, reported 


the suffering from the rice famine to be on the increase. 
The Japanese Governmant has imported large cargoes 
of rice from Siam, Cochin China, and Burmah—thus 
foiling the efforts of the rice speculators, though the 
price is still very high. The Glenogle made the voy- 
age from Japan in the remarkably short time of 54 


days. 

The plain around Tientsin was submerged by the re- 
cent overftow of the Pei Ho river. All the roads in 
the flooded district were destroyed and the crops were 
ruined. All communication was cut off, and for seven 
days no news from Pekin had been received at Tientsin 
up to the 31st of Seventh Month. 

A cablegram received in London on the 30th ultimo, 
says that a despatch from Buenos Ayres states that 
quiet is restored there. The leaders of the revolution 
have accepted the Government’s terms. 

It appears that the revolt in Buenos Ayres is largely 
due to the arbitrary conduct of President Celman. 
On the 5th instant the London Times received the fol- 
lowing despatch from that city: “ Vice President Pel- 
legrini threatens to resign. Celman has offered every 
ee in the Cabinet to opposition leaders, but each one 
1as declined the offer.” 

A decree has been promulgated establishing the 
National Mortgage Bank of Rio Janeiro, with a capi- 
tal of 100,000 centos of reis’ gold. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Hannah F. Smedley and Edith Fox, 
Phila., $2 each vol. 64; from Asa Ellis, Agent, Ind., 
$8, being $2 each for himself, Abel H. Blackburn, 
David Stalker, and Ezra Barker, vol. 64; from William 
Biddle, Phila., $2, vol. 64; from George Abbott, N. J., 
$2, vol. 64; from Mary Randolph, Phila., $2, vol. 64; 
from M. Hodson, Gtn., $2, vol. 64; from Robert Taylor 
and J. Elwood Hancock, N. J., $2 each, vol. 64; from 
William Bettles, Ill., $2, vol. 64, and for Joseph B. 
Bettles, $2, vol. 64; from William Trimble, Pa., $2, 
vol. 64; from Jesse Dewees, Agent, O., $21, being $2 
each for himself, Robert Milhous, Thomas Llewelyn, 
David Masters, Samuel King, Jason Penrose, Thomas 
Dewees, Jr., Patience Fawcett, William Harmer, and 
Ezra Llewelyn, vol. 64, and Thomas Dewees, Kans., 
$1, to No. 52, vol. 64; from Rebecca A. Cox, N. J., $2, vol. 
64; from Wm. C. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol.64; from Hannah 
Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Thomas Pike and Martha 
Mickle, N. J., $2 each, vol. 64; from Hannah P. Smed- 
ley, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Joel Thompson, Del., $2, 
vol. 64; from Susan F. Hoxie, Mass., $2, vol. 64; from 
Hannah Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Esther K. 
Alsop, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from J. Benjamin Glavin, 
Phila., $2, vol. 64; from Henry Abbott, Phila., $2, vol. 
64, and for William Abbott, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from 
Aaron P. Dewees, and Susan H. Sharpless, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 64; from George Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from William B. Moore, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Hannah 
Bailey, Pa., $8,being $2 each for Martha Richie, Phila., 
and Joseph L. Bailey, Joseph Bailey, and Sarah Bailey, 
Pa., vol. 64; for Henry A. Lippincott, Phila., $2, vol. 64; 
from Abigail C. Furman, Phila., $2, vol. 64; from 
Israel Morris, Phila. $2, vol. 64; from George M. 
Haverstick, N.J., $2, vol. 64, and for William Matlack, 
$2, vol. 64; from Anne J. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and 
for Elizabeth Stokes Morris, Gtn., $2, vol. 64; from 
Isaac Heacock, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Edward Mar- 
shall, Phila., $2, vol. 64, and for Sarah E. Haines, Pa., 
$2, vol. 64; from John H. Webster, and Albert Web- 
ster, Phila., and George S. Webster, Fkfd., $2 each, vol. 
64; from Abraham Stratton, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from John 
E. Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from William Bettle, 
N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Mary Ann Wiggins, Pa., $2, 
vol. 64; from William B. Hockett, Agent, N.C., for 
Jesse D. Hockett, $2, vol. 64; from William Bishop, 
N.J., $2, vol. 64; from Peter Hobson, I[o., $3, to No. 
27, vol. 64; from Hannah Hiatt, To., $2, vol. 64; from 
Wn. Kite, Ger., $2, vol. 64, and for Wm. Kite, Jr., 
Phila., $2, vol. 64 ; from Wm. Winnner, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from Woolston Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 64; from Daniel 
Williams, Agent, O., $34, being $2 each for Mary J. 
French, Asa Branson, Jacob Holloway, Edwin F. Hol- 
loway, Thomas H. Conrow, David Branson, Henry 
Stanton, Joseph Bailey, Maria Walker, Mary Ann 
Holloway, Asa G. Holloway, Keturah Purviance, Juli- 
ann Branson, Margaret Hobson, John C. Hoge, Charles 
Stratton, and Branson D. Sidwell, vol. 64; from Aaron 
Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., $16, being $2 each for Elnathan 
Wixom, Charles B. Owen, Martha C. Wood, Charles 
Wood, Elizabeth Mekeel, Jesse Mekeel, Edward Pyle, 
and H. Foster Owen, vol. 64; from Thomas F. Scatter- 
good, Pa., $8, vm $2 each for himself, Sarah S. 
Scattergood, Anna M. Woodward, and Mary E. For- 
sythe, vol. 64; from Benjamin Hoopes, Phila. $6, 
being $2 each for himself, and for W. Walter Hoopes 


and T. W. Hoopes, Minn., vol. 64; from M 
Newkirk, Phila., $2, vol. 64; from Josiah ie R 
Phila., $2, vol. 64, and for Amy Middleton, N. J., $2 
vol. 64; from Priscilla M. Lippincott, N. J, $2, > 
64; from Sarah and Sidney Garrigues, Pa., $2 each 
vol. 64; from Eliza J. Barton, Phila., $2, vol. 64: from 
Barclay R. Leeds, $8, being $2 each for himself and 
Daniel L. Leeds, Phila., William H. Leeds, Ore, ang 
Edwin Leeds, Va., vol. 64; from Lindley H. Bedell, 
Phila., $2, vol. 64; from Richard Wistar, Phila, 32, 
vol. 64; from George Sharpless, Chester, Pa., $2, vol 
64; from George Jones, W. Phila., $2, vol. 64, and for 
Charles C. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Rachel 
Jones, Tenn., $2, vol. 64; from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 
64; from Joshua B. Hillman, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from 
Amos Evens, N. J., $8, being $2 each for himself, and 
Joseph K. Evens, N. J., Hannah E. Jones, Kans., and 
William T. Zook, Pa., vol. 64; from John Woolman, 
Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Jno. M. Saunders, N. J., $2, vol, 
64; from Jane Faron, Del., $2, vol. 64; from Elizabeth 
D. Meredith, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Charles Lee, 

$2, vol. 64; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $26, 
being $2 each for M. and R. Matlack, John W. Buzby, 
Edwin R. Bell, Henrietta Haines, Henry W. Roberts, 
Mary Anna Matlack, Deborah W. Buzby, Walter 8, 
Reeve, William M. Winner, Joseph H. Matlack, and 
Dr. N. Newlin Stokes, N. J., J. Whitall Nicholson, 
Gtn., and Phebe Coutant, O., vol. 64; from Jacob 
Parvin, Pa., $2, vol. 64, and for John 8, Pearson, 
vol. 64; from Josiah W. Leeds, Phila., $2, vol. 64, and 
for B. Frank Leeds, Cal., $2, vol. 64 ; from George Schill, 
Pa., $14, being $2 each for himself, John S. Brown, 
Abel McCarty, Job McCarty, Joseph McCarty, Theo- 
dore Hess, and John Pardee, vol. 64; from William J. 
Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and for Martha Evens, $2, 
vol. 64; from Sarah L. North, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from 
Walter P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Ellis Smed- 
ley, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Charlotte H. Hollinshead, 
Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Job Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and 
for George S. Bacon, $2, vol. 64 ; from Mary B. Clement, 
N. J., $2, vol. 64; from R. P. Gibbons, Del., $2, vol, 
64; from Jolm Akins, Pa., $6, being $2 each for him- 
self, Levi Akins, and John Akins, Jr., vol. 64; from 
Achsah S. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and for Enoch 8 
Zelley, $2, vol. 64; from John Hall, England, £2, being 
10s. each for William Hall, Jane Hall, Josiah Hall, 
and John H. Walker, vol. 64; from Richard Mott, 
N. J., for Anna Thomas and Howard A. Mickle, §2 
vol. 64; from Anna Wood Brown, N. York City, %, 
vol. 64; from Amos Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from 
Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Stephen M. 
Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 64, and for Dr. Samuel Trimble, 
Joseph Trimble, Thomas Ashton, and Esther Hawley, 
$2 each, vol. 64; from Ezra Engle and Josiah P. Engle, 
N.J., per Clinton B. Jefferis, $2 each, vol. 64; from 
Elwood Cooper, Phila., $2, vol. 64, and for Mifflin 
Cooper, $2, vol. 64; from Barclay De Cou, N. J., $2, 
vol. 64; from Dr. Samuel N. Troth, Phila, $2, vol. 64; 
from Mary A. Smith, Mass., $2, vol. 64; from Elizabeth 
Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 64; from Arnoldi Haight, 
Canada, $2, vol. 64, and for Joshua Davis, $2, vol. 64; 
from Joel Bean, Cal., $2, vol. 64; from Richard 8. 
Griffith, Agent, Pa., $36, being $2 each for Albert L. 
Entrikin, Jane Gibbons, Edward H. Hall, E. Malin 
Hoopes, Martha Sankey, David J. Scott, 8. Emlin 
Sharpless, Susan L. Temple, Enos E. Thatcher, Mary 
E. Webb, Sarah H. Matson, Susan Doan, Isaac Evans, 
Jr., Marshall Fell, Jane W. Knight, Esther H. Menden- 
hall, Charles W. Roberts, and James C. Roberts, vol. 
64. 


Bay” Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


WANTED—A well qualified female teacher furs 
small Select School. 


Apply to WiLu1am J. Evans, Marlton, N. J. 


A woman Friend desires a position to assist in s 
Friend’s family. Address B, Office of THe FRIEND. 


Westrown Boarptne Scnoon.—The fall and winter 
term of 1890-91 will begin Ninth Mo. 2d. 
Parents and others intending to send children tothe 
school, will please make immedizte application to 
J. G. W1Lti1AMs, Sup’t., Westtown, Pa. 


——— eee” 


antEEEisSEEEREie ieee 


Diep, Sixth Month 26th, 1890, at his residence 
Chester, Pa., Tuomas Y. Hurron, in the 75th year 
his age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting 
Friends, Pennsylvania. 





_. 
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